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WHAT IS AMERICANISM? 

SUPPLEMENT 

The symposium contained in the January number of this 
Journal did not contain contributions from representatives of 
labor groups. This omission was not due to the fault of the 
editors, but to the failure of labor representatives to respond. 
Copies of the symposium were sent to forty representatives of labor 
organizations, and a letter requested that each person receiving the 
reprint would send responses to the question originally proposed, 
but reduced to the briefer form, "What kind of an American 
nation would your group make if it could." 

The replies received are here presented. As in the previous 
part of the symposium, these additions are arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the writer's names. 

Joseph D. Cannon (Western Federation of Miners) 

"What is Americanism ?" 

Most any answer to this question will be found to abound in 
generalities and abstractions which probably aim to put into form 
the ideal of the one making the answer. 

I shall not make that kind of an answer, but I shall endeavor 
to tell what Americanism is at the present time. As to what it 
ought to be — that is another question, which in a limited way, 
I shall try to answer too, telling, not what Americanism, but what 
humanitarianism, should be. 

The Americanism of today has had a development to trace 
which would require volumes. To touch upon but one phase of 
it herein, and upon that one very sparingly, is my purpose. 

The stages of this development can be traced by referring to 
but the most important instances on which it rests. These occurred 
in Pittsburgh in 1877; during the eighty's at many places; at 
Homestead in 1892; at Chicago in 1894; at Lattimore a few 
years later; in 1899 in the Cceur d' AlSnes; in 1903 and 1904 at 
Cripple Creek and Trinidad; in 1908 in Alabama, and in West 
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Virginia at intervals. In 1913 in Calumet the net results of this 
"Americanism" were the crushed and distorted bodies of seventy- 
five wives and babes of the strikers at their Christmas tree cele- 
bration; at Ludlow, on April 20, 1914 — "Americanism" calls it 
a "battle" — there was a massacre, premeditated and ferocious; 
mothers were shot and burned alive in their tents, babies were 
smothered and roasted in the cellars into which they had been 
hurried for security, and even the maternity hospital, crudely 
built down in the earth, where the miners thought there would be 
safety for their women when new lives were coming into being, 
was turned from a place of birth into a charnel house; a few weeks 
ago at Chrome, New Jersey, a minor occurrence took place, the 
gun-men of the masters were not very zealous — just a score or so 
wounded, and only two murdered outright. 

It is but a short time since the world was affrighted at the 
specter of militarism, when at Zabern, in Alsace, a lame shoemaker 
was wounded by some German soldiers. Such a breach was this 
of the rights of civilians, that the episode became one of inter- 
national importance. But Americanism does things on a bigger 
scale. It kills the workers in driblets of one and two, in bunches 
of ten and twenty, and in groups of fifty and seventy-five. This 
is "preserving the peace." The country is informed, through a 
well-drilled press, of a "clash" or of a "battle," or that an "attack" 
was made on the officers or troopers. But it ever is the workers 
that are the victims, and the wives and children of the toilers are 
the mourners; and the representatives of the people in charge of 
governmental affairs, state and national, congratulate themselves 
on the restoration of "law and order," while the corporations 
declare their dividends in blood and gold with unwonted regularity. 

This is Americanism! 

To a lesser extent elsewhere, it is capitalism, but nowhere else, 
without an uprising, has it reached the perfection attained in the 
land the portals of which are guarded by the Statue of Liberty. 

The Supreme Court has decided that the Danbury Hatters 
must pay three times the claimed damages for boycotting an unfair 
product. Men who have put all their earnings, above the amount 
required for the barest necessities, into little homes, and others 
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who placed their meager savings in the banks, that their loved ones 
might be protected against want, are to lose all. Their little 
homes are to be taken and they are to be mulcted of their savings, 
and in their declining years are to be turned into the street that 
the anger of an irritated capitalism might be assuaged. But the 
same court, the Supreme Court, within a week after rendering the 
foregoing decision, sagely ruled that corporations were justified 
in boycotting workers because they belonged to labor unions. 

This is Americanism! 

The last harvest was the most bountiful with which labor and 
nature ever provided us, yet we have millions lacking food, clothing, 
and shelter, and without the chance of obtaining the necessary 
employment through which their plight might be relieved, and 
women and babies are in hunger and want. The greatest wheat 
crop in history rewarded the husbandmen, but with the people 
without funds and without work, the price per bushel is soaring 
higher than ever before, and millions are facing starvation that the 
gamblers in life's necessities may pile up greater and ever-greater 
fortunes in one short season. When complaint is made to our 
great Chief Executive, the answer is that the trouble is "psy- 
chological." When the people's cry for bread is deciphered to 
him, the world is informed with the Princetonian eclat that there 
is a "misapprehension." 

This is Americanism! 

For many years the workers, through the usurped power of the 
courts, have been oppressed by the masters in a long era of "govern- 
ment by injunction." 

That was Americanism! 

Now they are suffering from the illegal practice of the so-called 
detective agencies, which, by request, send out bodies of armed 
men to serve capitalism, which is "government by gun-men." 

This is Americanism! 

Americanism is capitalism at its zenith of development. Capi- 
talism is production for profit. The remedy is collective owner- 
ship and control of the machinery of production and distribution. 
Under such a system it will be impossible for one man or set of 
men to exploit the labor of any other man. 
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Individualism is now at its extreme. The Superman is in the 
flower of his reign. The Anarch is in full command, and nations 
are swayed with the strokes of his baton. Society must take his 
baton away from him, and at the same time give him the full 
product of his own labor, and to every other worker it must render 
a like recompense. 

This will be Humanitarianism! 

In 1798 in Paris, the people in their gatherings on the street 
complained: "The King and nobles have bought up all the wheat, 
the people must pay the price or starve." 

At the present time in the United States the bankers and the 
speculators have bought up all the wheat, the people must pay 
the price or starve. 

This is Americanism! 

Andrew Ftjruseth (President, International Seamen's 
Union of America) 

Your letter of February 4 reached me here in Washington a 
few days ago, and the first opportunity that I have had to answer 
is just now. 

"What kind of a world does my group want ?" 

This is the question which you want me to answer. In order 
to do so in the shortest possible way, it is first necessary to tell 
you something about the seaman's life. 

Excepting in the domestic trade we are compelled to sign 
contracts to labor, and such contracts are enforceable by imprison- 
ment. The law compels us to obey any order from our superiors 
(the ship's officers). If in obeying such order we lose a limb or 
become otherwise crippled for life, there is no remedy except the 
poorhouse, and if we refuse to obey the order we are sent to prison 
for such refusal. 

Such orders may be given night or day, Sunday or week days. 
At sea we are working twelve hours a day, seven days a week, 
except in cases of emergencies when we work until we can work 
no more. If we are in port in the United States and refuse to obey 
orders, we forfeit all the wages earned after instant dismissal from 
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the service, which follows immediately upon refusal. In a foreign 
port in the foreign trade, that is to say, in any port outside of 
the United States or adjacent foreign countries, we may be sent 
to prison for refusal, kept there until the captain chooses to take 
us out, a substitute may be hired to do our work, and our wages 
earned or to be earned are taken to pay the substitute and the 
expenses of the imprisonment. At the discretion of the master 
we may, when the vessel is ready to go to sea, be forcibly put 
on board of the vessel there to continue to labor against our 
will. 

In hiring out we are subject to the competition of any man from 
anywhere, from any stratum in society, from any nation, from any 
race, with or without previous experience, with or without knowl- 
edge of the language of the officers on board of the ship. 

This man controls our wages when we are hiring out, and when 
we are on board of the vessel we must do his work for him if he 
does not know how to do it, which is usually the situation. 

Not 5 per cent of us are married because we do not earn enough 
money to take care of anybody else. 

For these reasons Americans began leaving the sea fifty years 
ago, and there are not 5 per cent of sailors sailing before the mast 
in the coastwise or foreign trade that are American born. Those 
who are sailing and who have not fought life's battle and accepted 
defeat are looking for something else to do, and boys are refusing 
to go into the calling. 

The inclosed document entitled The Decay of Seamanship 
contains in a rough sketch the cause for the decay, and a very 
short sketch of the remedy, which is known as Senate bill 136, 
the LaFollette Seamen's bill, introduced by Senator LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, who succeeded in getting it through the Senate. A 
similar bill was introduced by Joshua W. Alexander of Missouri, 
who is chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. A very much modified bill was reported by Mr. Alexander 
out of the committee. He seems to have gone back on his own 
bill, and the prospects of the passage of any legislation is slim. 
Ship owners in Europe are opposed to it, so there are very poor 
prospects of the group to which I belong ever seeing any America 
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that we have hoped for, worked for, and waited for, for more than 
twenty years. 

We long ago realized that if any improvement was to come at 
all it would come as a result of losses of passengers at sea, and 
from a feeling that seamen would be considered needed for national 
purposes. 

Inclosed please find a list of partial losses of passengers since 
i860. You will note that there is a constant increase of losses in 
each half-decade, until this last half-decade shows that it has 
reached nearly four thousand, five hundred passengers lost from 
passenger vessels under different flags. We thought that with 
the loss of the "Titanic," with its great number of prominent and 
very wealthy men and women, there might be a change, and that 
the survivors and relatives of the lost would have insisted upon 
needed legislation. We have failed to understand the full meaning 
of Machiavelli's advice to the Prince: "Men will forgive, some- 
times they will forget the loss of a relative, but never the loss of a 
patrimony." 

Max S. Hayes (Editor of Citizen, and International Typo- 
graphical Union Representative, Cleveland, Ohio) 

As the workers during the past few years have come to a real- 
ization of the tremendous changes that have taken place in our 
economic system, and are still studying in the hard school of 
experience, they are naturally growing more hopeful that the time 
is not far distant when they can achieve their industrial freedom 
through organized and peaceful endeavors. 

The introduction of labor-saving machinery and the centrali- 
zation of capital into huge combinations that control the industries 
and aim to dictate wages to the producers and prices to the con- 
sumers are problems that the man in overalls is grappling with in 
their broadest aspects, with the idea in view of utilizing all the 
powers at labor's command for the benefit of present-day society 
and posterity. 

The worn-out political economy of individualism is being 
dumped upon the scrapheap by the evolution that has trans- 
formed anarchic and go-as-you-please production into scientific, 
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collective production, and labor's aim and struggle now is to 
obtain control of the social forces to the end that those who produce 
the nation's wealth shall own it and own themselves as well. 

The principles and ethics of socialism are constantly becoming 
more attractive to the common people, and will be given political 
as well as industrial expression in increasing proportion as intelli- 
gence is disseminated. 

Welliam D. Haywood (General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Industrial Workers of the World) 

Have received your favor of the 5th inst. and also copy of the 
American Journal of Sociology. Upon looking through it, it seems 
to me that there are few who come up to your expectations on 
the subject "What is Americanism?" 

I trust that you will have better success with the letters that 
you have submitted to the members of the I.W.W. 
With best wishes, I am 

Yours for Industrial Freedom 

Mother Jones (Colorado State Federation oe Labor) 

I received you letter of the 4th a few days ago. I did not get 
a copy of the Journal of American Sociology, and cannot give a 
clear expression on the subject, either of approval or condemnation. 
It is true, indeed, that conditions of life are changing. The eco- 
nomic changes which have taken place in the last fifty years cer- 
tainly must have their effect on human thought. It is somewhat 
encouraging, indeed, that men in your position are sitting up and 
taking notice, and it is to be hoped that a clearer conception of the 
conditions that confront this and the next generation will be 
handled with reason and clear intellect. 

I very much appreciate your letter. Owing to the brutal per- 
secution of the miners of this state by the moneyed interests who 
think of nothing but dollars, I am unable to reply intelligently to 
your letter of the 4th. They have arrested — indicted — 175 of my 
boys. But they have not arrested one of the murderers on the 
other side. I regret indeed that such bias, such brutal instinct, 
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should dominate the minds in public office in this nation. Brute 
force and persecution have never yet proved a remedy in industrial 
conflicts. 

John B. Lennon (Treasurer, American Federation 
or Labor) 

I am in receipt of your communication of February 4, asking 
"What kind of a world does my group want?" Apparently you 
have sent a similar letter to a large number of people repre- 
senting, I suppose, different views and different aspirations, in 
order that the kind of world, satisfactory to them, shall be 
brought about. It is not an easy matter for one trade unionist or 
even for a number to express fully the hopes and aspirations of 
trade unionists. 

We represent all philosophies and all schools of thought. Con- 
sequently that which is hoped for as at least a partial solution of 
social injustice differs materially in the minds of different persons. 
The trade union, as it presents itself to me through an experience 
of more than forty years, is the most practical method now being 
used by the wage-workers of the world for a substantial better- 
ment in their social conditions. It is an opportunist movement, 
taking advantage of every opportunity that presents itself for 
material betterment. We want a world where every man and 
every woman who does useful work will receive for that work ample 
to enable them to live up to their best ideals as to morals and their 
social life. We hope for a world where children will be given every 
opportunity to develop into the best possible men and women for 
which they are fitted. We believe we are making progress in these 
directions. Wages have been increased, the number of hours of 
labor per day decreased, factory and safety legislation have been 
secured, the public-school system has been improved and extended, 
and personal rights of the individual have been promoted and have 
been defended wherever and whenever they have been attacked. 
This has been and will be to a considerable degree the work of the 
trade-union movement, and we are entirely satisfied that it will 
compare favorably with the human uplift work that is done by 
any school of economists in the world. 
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Duncan McDonald (Secretary-Treasurer, United Mine 
Workers op America, District No. 12) 

I regret that thus far no one has spoken for the great body of 
wage-earners who, regardless of the minor station they occupy in 
our present society, yet represent so vast a number in the make-up 
to the sum-total of our citizenship. 

I have read the replies presented in the reprint from the Jan- 
uary number, and the one fact that stands out in bold relief is that 
they are based almost solely on the circumstances and environments 
surrounding the individual making reply. 

In order to build a structure commensurate with the progress 
and achievements of the human race it is first essential to clear 
away the d6bris and prepare a suitable foundation; this foundation 
must find a resting-place on solid facts and not theories, and for 
this reason we must go back to first principles. 

The fear that envelops the great mass of laboring people is 
want or the danger of want. Relieve the race of want and the fear 
of want in the future and we shall have a free people. 

Unemployment and small wages contribute more to the impover- 
ishment of the human race than all other causes combined, and 
from these two causes spring more of the ills of human society than 
from anything else. Without proper food and shelter there can 
be no progress, and the offspring, ignorance, branches out in a 
multiplicity of ways. Crime, drunkenness, disease, immorality, 
corrupt politics, and the various sins that beset our path can be 
traced to the cellar, the attic, and the den. 

Therefore, the great question that confronts the American 
citizen of today is the industrial question, or the question of bread 
and butter, which enters into every phase of our industrial life. 
The wasted energy, the terrible strife, the expenditure of millions 
of dollars annually by the two contending forces in society, the 
class divisions, can and would be eliminated if a properly organ- 
ized system of industry were brought into being. 

Raw material and labor are the basis of our industrial and com- 
mercial life. So long as labor does not receive sufficient to provide 
nourishment to the body, disease will sap its vitals, organized 
greed will drink its life blood, ignorance will control its destiny, 
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and intemperance will lay claim to its share of the spoils — and 
human wrecks will be launched on the sea of life. 

Organized charity offers no solution; prohibition can prohibit 
only in places other than where booze and ignorance hold sway — 
and they are usually found doing team-work. Trade unions as 
at present conducted offer only a poor palliative at the best. What 
then is the solution ? 

The great army of the unemployed cry to far-off heaven for relief; 
the fierce industrial conflicts disgrace our states and nation; corrupt 
politicians occupy the place of statesmen and lend their influence 
to perpetuate this scene of carnage; "misleading" leaders in labor 
unions contribute their share to the same end; the introduction 
of labor-saving devices, that should lessen the burden of labor and 
reduce its misery, proves a curse, as it tends to throw more and 
more out of employment, and enhances the profits of the owners. 
The problem of the unemployed lies at the root of most other social 
problems, and small wages prevent thousands of children from 
securing anything but the most rudimentary education. Again 
I ask, What then is the solution ? 

No permanent solution for any of our ills can be found until 
the industrial problem is solved, and the answer is "Co-operation" 
— from each according to his ability; to each according to his 
needs. 

If a system of co-operation could be established so that all 
would share in the profits to the extent to which they contribute; 
the hours of labor regulated so that the labor-saving machine will 
be a blessing instead of a curse, and so that there will be no unem- 
ployed, every citizen will be benefited. Place the premium on 
those who work instead of those who shirk. Have wages that are 
commensurate with the needs of a higher citizenship. Stop the 
present system of private ownership and exploitation and establish 
public ownership, or socialism, and the other ills complained of will 
vanish. 

If all men and women interested in the welfare of the human 
race will work to this end, this will be a better world to live in, and 
we shall all be the better fitted for the world to come, whatever 
and wherever that may be. 
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John Mitchell (State Workmen's Compensation 

Commission, New York) 

I regret that owing to great pressure of work and to the delay 
in receiving your letter and copy of the American Journal of 
Sociology, addressed to Washington and forwarded from there, 
I have been unable to give consideration to them in time to commu- 
nicate with you earlier. 

I do not now represent officially the organized workers; that 
is to say, I hold no position in the labor movement other than that 
of delegate from the United Mine Workers of America to the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor. If it is your intention 
to hold your pages open longer for responses from representa- 
tives of organized labor, may I suggest that in addition to sending 
a copy of the American Journal of Sociology to Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of Labor (which I do not 
doubt you have done), you send copies also to the members of the 
Executive Council of that organization, whose names are attached ? 

Appreciating the courtesy of your letter and regretting that 
I am not in a position at present to accept the invitation it conveys, 
I am, etc. 

John P. White (President, United Mine Workers of America) 

Any institution that molds a higher stage of American civil- 
ization, giving its people pre-eminent position among the nations 
of the world in production and distribution, arts, sciences, and 
literature, is a social force that should be fostered, and its beneficent 
influence should be permitted to play upon degrading economic and 
moral conditions. Organized labor as a social force expresses the 
discontent of millions of people with degrading conditions of life 
wherever they may be found, and in that expression it seeks ful- 
filment of its cherished desire for education and culture, comfort 
and happiness. 

There are two fundamental psychological principles that apply 
to humanity the world over: first, human life is intelligence which 
is constantly unfolding itself; secondly, it is based upon some form 
of an ideal, which would make the world a little better than what 
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it is today. With the desire to live is coupled the desire to be 
happy. To this impulse the world owes all its progress. 

All progress is the result of labor. Everyone that performs 
some useful labor, intellectual or manual, is contributing his share 
to the advancement of civilization. There are legions unconscious 
of this fundamental truth, who, in obedience to their desire to live 
and be happy, are using their powers to bestow some degree of 
happiness upon the rest of society. 

The man who works in the ditch, in the factory, or in the mine 
feels the same pulsation in self-perfecting impulses as the most 
learned professor. In obedience to the primary principle of life, 
he works to perpetuate life; not in the form lower animals do, all 
of which manifest the same desire to live, but with a degree of 
intelligence which shows the operation of mind upon matter. In 
truth, our advanced civilization is the result of the operation of 
mind upon matter. The most essential thing to progress and the 
attainment of high ideals is the training and perfecting of the 
mind. If the man in the ditch shows an impulse to crawl out, it is 
a holy impulse. It is something greater than what you see in his 
physical form. It is mind reaching out irresistibly to the attain- 
ment of a God-given ideal. 

Were it not for restraints and hindrances, each individual could 
work out his own destiny, but the man who labors has come to 
realize that individually he is subject to the irascibility of his 
employer, whose activity in the business world is predicated upon 
the principle of getting the most for the least. Morally this is 
unsound, for it is based upon personal selfishness, and is contrary 
to the principle of equation, which is the basis of morality. Chris- 
tianity teaches what might be termed a sublime form of morality, 
and yet some of its devotees are hard taskmasters, oppressing and 
exploiting their labor, and using the most barbarous and cruel 
methods to crush out that elevating, self-perfecting impulse which 
is the primary cause of all progress and civilization. 

Opposition to individual effort to rise, to develop, to improve, 
has caused the fusion of those desires, and we have organized labor. 
To be more concise, opposition merely hastened, as it always will, 
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this fusion of feelings and sentiments, for the benefits of associate 
life and effort are beyond computation. 

In a sense, labor unrest is only a phase of universal discontent. 
Contentment is the forerunner of death of a nation. Healthy dis- 
content bespeaks virility and progress. To be content is to imagine 
that the perfect has been attained, and the opponents of organ- 
ized labor are afflicted with this form of imagination. 

America can become great only by making her people great, 
and the bulk of her people are the masses, who engage in multi- 
farious kinds of vocations in the production of the necessaries 
of life. 

Where organized labor has been recognized, and the principles 
of collective bargaining and conciliation have been applied to wage 
disputes and industrial grievances, a long period of industrial peace 
has been established, where otherwise there would have been strife, 
hatred, and spasmodic disturbances. 

Organized labor is one of the most benevolent educational 
institutions in the land. Its membership is heterogeneous, com- 
prising well-nigh all nationalities in the world, who, spurning 
oppression and suppression of their God-given ideals, sought 
America of opportunities. Here they are in our midst, pulsating 
with ambition for higher life. This international citizenship is 
one of the most potent forces which is molding a high stage of 
American civilization. These pilgrims from other lands have their 
vision directed to the light, and are showing the highest sense of 
practical optimism. Their motto is "Courage and Faith," and 
this, coupled with intelligent labor, will move mountains. 

Every citizen should take especial pride in the greatness of our 
country. Nothing should be neglected or left undone to make it 
even greater, so that the future historian will utter meeds of praise 
for the leaders of the present age. America is in the making. 
The zenith of its power, of its vastness, of its all-embracing influence 
for good is yet to come. But the masses — they are the major 
portions of this nation, whose education, elevation, and enlighten- 
ment are essential to progress. It is not by the accumulation of 
wealth, the attainment of power or fame that great men are known 
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and their good names perpetuated in the history of mankind, but by 
ministering to the needs of those who are struggling in darkness for 
light. 

The basis of future American civilization will be the sterling 
character and noble manhood of its working people. To attain 
this most desirable end, it is necessary that three essentials be 
incorporated into their labor and life. The first essential is the 
safety of these people at their work. The second essential is the 
just distribution of the fruits of their labor. The third essential 
is the training of the mind. These three essentials, if properly 
systematized and directed, will become a potent social force for 
moral and material uplift, and the resultant greatness of the Ameri- 
can nation will excite the envy of the world. 

Organized labor is performing a moral function of inestimable 
worth. Its activity is confined to mutual self-help and elevation 
of character, the ennobling of manhood and womanhood, the 
culture of childhood in the principles of honesty and truth. Of 
course, in the pursuit of these ideals, certain restraints and hin- 
drances are encountered, clashing with which causes what is popu- 
larly termed labor unrest. There will always be a healthy, virile 
discontent, but labor unrest, as it is interpreted and understood 
by some employers, could be entirely neutralized if they would 
withdraw their opposition to the desire of the masses for culture, 
education, and elevation. 

Unredressed grievances festering in the hearts of men are what 
breeds hatred. This form of hatred constantly grows, and at 
times becomes violent and destructive. This is one of the mani- 
festations of labor unrest, but it is largely confined to fields from 
which organized labor has been stamped out, and where the indi- 
vidual has no methods in obtaining redress except by means of his 
own crude personal powers. 

Future ages will see America standing out prominently among 
the nations of the world, and her distinguishing marks will be 
education, efficiency, and economy of the workers. 

B. H. Williams (Editor of Solidarity, Cleveland, Ohio) 

"What kind of a world does the I.W.W. want?" This, in 
substance, is the question asked the writer by the editor of the 
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American Journal of Sociology. Nothing would please me more 
than to attempt to draw a word-picture of that world; but space 
is too limited. I shall, therefore, indicate only some salient features 
of the I.W.W. forecast and program, which seem to me wholly in 
accord with scientific principles and facts, and therefore not to 
be successfully controverted. 

In harmony with the theory and with the established facts of 
evolution, the Industrial Workers of the World hold that the 
general tendency of the organism we call society is progressive — 
that is, from lower or less finished forms and functions, to ever- 
higher and more nearly finished forms and functions, approaching 
the infinity of perfection. In other words, social evolution differs 
in no essential respect from organic evolution. 

Applying this evolutionary principle, we discover: 

1. That this society which we call capitalism is a more advanced 
form of the social organism than was any prior state. Its crowning 
achievement is the age of machinery, bringing into existence an 
enormous increase in wealth and in the capacity for producing the 
accessories of an ever-richer civilization; in short, transforming 
the face of society in a manner undreamed of prior to its advent. 

2. That the manner of producing the social wealth has evolved 
from an individual, family, or small group-form, to an ever-larger 
group-form embracing great industries and correlating these indus- 
tries into what is approaching a world-system of production and 
exchange. In other words, machinery, or the machine process, 
has evolved social wealth production, in which, generally speaking, 
all workers co-operate nationally and internationally in the creation 
and circulation of the accessories of civilization. 

3. That the control or management of this system of production 
and exchange is not democratic, but autocratic — is in the hands 
of individuals or groups of capitalists, who claim absolute control 
over the product of labor as well as absolute ownership of the 
natural resources and of the machinery of production. In brief, 
the system of ownership and control is in contradiction to the 
system of producing and exchanging wealth in accordance with the 
machine process. 

4. That the contradiction aforementioned inevitably keeps alive 
and intensifies the class struggle between the owners or controllers, 
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and the workers, in which the latter seek (some consciously, some 
unconsciously) to remove the contradiction by eliminating auto- 
cratic and substituting democratic control as well as operation 
of the system of wealth production and distribution, and therefore 
of society itself. To put it in another form: The most promising 
tendency that the I.W.W. discovers in modern society is that 
toward industrial and social democracy. 

This tendency, in our judgment, is the one that should be most 
emphasized in the American thought, both of the present and of 
the future. Its goal — the complete democratization of industry — 
means the freeing of the social organism from economic contra- 
dictions, whose social fruitage has been and is wars between nations, 
panics or industrial depressions, strikes, lockouts, riots, unemploy- 
ment, long hours of toil, insufficient wages, excessive labor, prosti- 
tution, pauperism, many categories of crimes and of diseases, and 
other evidences of social malnutrition. Its attainment means 
a freer play of individuality, and the unfolding of a social initiative 
whose fecundity will make this old Mother Earth as near a paradise 
as can well be conceived of at present. And for all this and more 
we shall still have to thank our old stepmother, Capitalism, for 
having made us rebels against her crudeness and barbarism. 

The I.W.W. want the world for the workers, and none but 
workers in the world. " By organizing industrially we [the workers] 
are forming the structure of the new society within the shell of the 
old." 



